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The First Annual Guidance Conference 


For several years the Indiana State 
Teachers College has endeavored to extend 
its services as much as possible to the 
schools of the state and especially in this 
area. 

On April 10, 1939, the First Annual 
Guidance Conference was held in_ the 
Laboratory School Building. A profession- 
al program was provided for superintend- 
ents, principals, homeroom teachers, and 
counselors. The student program consist- 
ed of two general sessions and a series 
of forty-five minute discussions by out- 
standing men and women in more than 
thirty important occupational fields. 

Only a small percentage of the schools 
today have attempted very much in the 
field of guidance as far as an organized 
program is concerned. In view of this 
fact, a professional program was arranged 
that would: (1) serve to develop a rather 


broad understanding of the general nature 
of the problems involved, and (2) develop 
a better understanding of the guidance ser- 
vice as a function of the modern school 
program. 

The conference was attended by scores 
of school administrators and teachers and 
hundreds of boys and girls from the schools 
in this area. 

A special effort was made to have the 
viewpoint of boys and girls and patrons 
presented as a part of the program. One 
of the features was a radio broadcast con- 
sisting of a thirty-minute panel discussion 
on the following subject, “How Can We 
Make Our Schools Most Effective in Ed- 
ucating the Youth of Today.” 

The professional program, the students’ 
program, the address made by Dr. Melvin 
S. Lewis at the luncheon meeting, and the 
radio broadcast are reproduced herewith. 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, COUNSELORS, 
AND TEACHERS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1939 
8:30 A.M. to 9:10 A.M. Registration 


9:10 A. M. to 10:35 A.M. General Session, Sycamore Theatre 
Dean J. E. Grinnell, Presiding 

Group Singing, Directed by Mr. Harold Bright 
Welcome to Conference Guests, President Ralph N. Tirey 
Saxophone Solo (2 numbers) 

Betty Rose Stultz, Senior in Laboratory School 
Violin Solo (2 numbers) 

Mary Sellers, Junior in Laboratory School 
Address: Prof. Gwylym Isaac 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Announcements 


10:10 A.M. to 12:00 M. Panel Session 
Chairman: Dr. Olis G. Jamison, Principal of the College Laboratory School 
Subject: What Contributions or Values May We Expect from a Guidance 
Program? 


Panel: 

1. Chairman: Mr. Raymond Adams, Vice-Principal, Gerstmeyer Techni- 

eal High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
2. Mr. Gerald Alexander, Superintendent of Parke County Schools, Rock- 
ville, Indiana 
. Mr. Dale C. Billman, Superintendent of Schools, Sullivan, Indiana 
, a Meribah Clark, Social Studies Department, Indiana State Teachers 
College 
. Mr. Ralph H. Banks, Principal, Junior High School, Vincennes, Indiana 
. Miss Katherine Elliot, Senior in Clinton High School, Clinton, Indiana 
. Miss Evelyn Reynolds, Sophomore in Indiana State Teachers College 
. Mr. Donald Reel, Principal, High School, Montezuma, Indiana 
Miss Flora Smith, Teacher in Elementary Grades of the College Labor- 
atory School 
10. Mr. H. E. Rissler, Social Studies Department, Van Buren Township 
High School, Clay County, Indiana 

Everyone present is invited to participate in this discussion. 
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Luncheon—Parsons Hall 
Time: 12:45 P. M. to 2:45 P. M. 
Price: 75c 
Secure tickets at Registration Desk 
Chairman of Luncheon Meeting: Dean J. E. Grinnell 
Speaker: Dr. Melvin S. Lewis, School of Education, Indiana University 


Subject: The Place and Importance of Guidance as a Function of the 
Modern School 


Discussion: The general discussion following the address will be directed by 
Mr. Wayne Watson, Director of Guidance and Public Relations 
in the Terre Haute City Schools 


Everyone present is invited to participate in the discussion. 


2:50 P. M. to 3:20 P.M. General Session, Sycamore Theatre 


Yes, it’s a secret—it’s a mystery; but things will actually disappear right before 
your eyes. Where??? and How???—wWell, don’t miss this last session! 
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THE FIRST ANNUAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 
INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 1939 
PROGRAM FOR STUDENTS 


GENERAL SESSION: See program for school administrators, counselors, and teachers 


EXPLANATION OF PROGRAM:—Each student will attend two group sessions in the morn- 
ing and two in the afternoon, Please note that some groups meet only in the morn- 
ing while others meet only in the afternoon. The fact that several groups meet 
during each of the four session periods should permit each student to arrange a 
splendid schedule for the day. (The group schedules have been omitted here to save 
space.) 


The speakers for each session have been very carefully selected. They are all out- 
standing leaders in their respective vocations. Each student, however, can contri- 
bute something in each group session by asking questions and taking part in the 
discussion. 


Lunch hour: The noon lunch period is from 11:45 A. M. to 1:10 P. M. You are urged 
to return promptly at 1:10 P. M. for the third group session. 


Vocation Speaker 
err Miss Bessie Small, Supervisor of Nurses, Union Hospital, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 
Agriculture ......Mr. Charles L. Brown, Assistant County Agent, Vigo County, 


Terre Haute, Indiana 
Military Service 
U. S. Navy....Mr. R. Straughan, Navy Recruiting Officer, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Military Service 


U. S. Army ...Sergeant Ray T. Smith, Recruiting Officer for U. S. Army, Terre 

Haute, Indiana 

Civil Service ......Mr. R. O. Pogue, Secretary of Local Civil Service Board, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

RAGIO 0... cee eees Mr. W. W. Behrman, Vice-President and Manager, Radio Station 
WBOW, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Secretarial ....... Mrs. Pearl York Gibson, Assistant Secretary, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Printing ......... Mr. John C. Tranbarger, Director of Teachers College Press 


and Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Police and 
Criminal Iden- 


tification ........Mr. James Watts, Sergeant, Indiana State Police 

Dietetics ......... Mrs. Mrs. Maude Ashman, Dietician, Union Hospital, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 

Getting and 

Holding a Job ....Mr. R. K. Bowers, Local Manager, Indiana State Employment 
Service, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Veterinary ....... Dr. Frank E. Ward, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Elementary 

SU eescceswi Miss Mary D. Reed, Assistant Director, Division of Teaching, 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Secondary 

Teaching ........-Mr. Harold Bright, Assistant Director, Division of Teaching, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

a Dr. Robert A. Dempsey, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Journalism .......-Mrs. Anna Bowles Wiley, Terre Haute Tribune Staff, Terre 


Haute, Indiana 
Home Economics ..Mrs. Anne Marold Lee, Chairman, Home Economics Department, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Medicine ......... Dr. Floyd Riggs, College Physician, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Osteopathy .......Mr. H. G. Swanson, Dean of the Kirksville College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery, Kirksville, Missouri 

Electrical 

Work ............Mr. R. W. Benbridge, Electrical Contractor, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Retail Sales .......Mr. Sam F. Thomas, Advertising Manager, The Root Store, Terre 
Haute, Indiana 

Insurance ........-Mr. Frank Grove, District Manager, The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Terre Haute, Indiana 

LE sce weneees Miss Hazel E. Armstrong, Librarian and Professor of Library 
Science, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Dramatics ........ Mr. Robert W. Masters, Assistant Professor of English, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Plumbing ........Mr. O. A. Toelle, Plumbing Contractor, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Beauty 

Culture ..........Mr. John D. Eckoff, Manager, Smart Appearance Beauty College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 

Coaching .........Mr. Glenn Curtis, Basketball Coach, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Law ......-.-....--Mr. Clay A. Phillips, Attorney, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Advice to 

Girls 

For those 


seeking advice 

on personal 

ee Miss Eleanor S. Dunlap, Dean of Girls, Laboratory School, and 
Miss Helen Reeve, Assistant Dean of Women, Indiana State 

Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Advice to 

Boys 

For those 

seeking alvice 

on personal 

problems .........Mr. Orvel E. Strong, Dean of Boys, Laboratory School, and Mr. 
Wayne Schomer, Instructor in Industrial Arts, Laboratory 
School, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Engineering ......Mr. C. C. Knipmeyer, Head of Department of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Bookkeeping 

and 

Accounting .......Mr. George J. Eberhart, Instructor in Commerce, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Pharmacy ........Mr. J. L. Weinland, Secretary of Indiana Pharmacy Association 

Aviation .........Mr. Kenneth Buis, Pilot, Paul Cox Field, Terre Haute, Indiana 


2:50 P. M. to 3:20 P. M. General Sessions, Sycamore Theatre 
Yes, it’s a secret—it’s a mystery; but things will actually disappear right be- 
fore your eyes. Where??? and How???—wWell, don’t miss this last session. 
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The Place and Importance of Guidance 


As a Function of the Modern School 


Dr. Melvin S. Lewis 


Professor of Education 


Indiana University 


Undoubtedly the two most important 


movements in secondary education thus far 
in the twentieth century are those having 
to do with the guidance of pupils and with 
their training for occupational life. The 
second of these—vocational training—was 
sadly neglected in most American schools 
until granted financial aid on a national 
scale twenty-two years ago, but since then 
it has had a substantial growth and has 
been the object of repeated subsidies from 
the state and federal governments. Not 
only have the character and volume of vo- 
eational education in the secondary schools 
been of great importance in the last two 
decades, but of even greater importance 
has been the influence of that tra ning on 
the educational philosophies, the practices, 
the traditions, and the smug self-satisfac- 
tions of secondary school teachers and ad- 
ministrators. No longer with such unani- 
mity do we give lip-service to the psy- 
chology of individual differences and at 
the same time try to force all children 
through the same set program of college 
preparatory studies! Instead of one course 
or curriculum which all children were forced 
to take on the assumption that in some 
way or other it might possibly be good 
for them, the modern school has a number 
of curricula, many of them definitely vo- 
cational in character. We are no longer 
ashamed of vocational offerings; rather 
we are ashamed if we do not have them. 
We no longer justify our courses on the 
grounds of tradition and mental training; 
rather we justify them on the grounds 
of individual differences, individual needs, 
and the plans and purposes of students in 
relation to educational and occupational 
life. For some of these changes, at least, 
in the theory and practice of secondary 


this century the vocational 
education movement can without question 
claim definite credit. It is, as I said, a de- 
velopment important in itself and impor- 
tant for the changed conception it has 
brought along with it regarding some of 
the functions of the secondary school. 


education in 


The other movement in secondary educa- 
tion which I am to discuss with you here is 
that having to do with the guidance of 
pupils. The term guidance, however, has 
been subject to various interpretations and 
differences in emphasis, so that I frequent- 
ly find administrators and teachers whos 
are considerably confused in regard to its 
implications. Early in the century, the 
youths of the country, completing theiz 
formal schooling, faced a world which they 
did not understand, and, unequipped for 
specific vocations, they entered blindly 
whatever jobs were available and floun- 
dered helplessly until by accident they made 
adjustment and found a suitable life voca- 
tion, or they continued to go from one 
job to another without satisfaction and 
frequently with ultimate disaster. The 
situation called for help from the schools 
and vocational guidance was offered as a 


solution. Its beginnings in 1908 were con- 
fined to two high schools in one large 


eastern city and its spread to other cities 
was a slow process. The development in 
the 1920’s was more rapid, however, and 
since 1930 there has been a very wide 
extension of this service throughout both 
large and small junior high schools and 
senior high schools in all the states of the 
Union. 

The emphasis to begin with, as I remark- 
ed, was on vocational guidance; that is, upon 
helping students to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon it, and make pro- 
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gress in it. But inasmuch as preparation 
for an occupation involves making deci- 
sions in the choice of curricula, choice of 
studies, and choice of schools and colleges, 
it becomes evident that vocational guid- 
ance and the making of educational choices 
—educational guidance—are rather insep- 
arably connected. Largely, however, be- 
cause students had to make choices out of 
the great number of studies and courses 
available and were frequently unable to 


make those choices intelligently without 
assistance, the term “educational guid- 
ance”? came into use. There have been 


still other terms: social guidance, citizen- 
ship guidance, and what not. This multi- 
plicity of terms impinging upon secondary 
school teachers and principals often causes 
confusion, so much that sometimes they 
wonder what this guidance business is all 
about. To those unacquainted with the 
field, the term guidance inevitably sug- 
gests vocational guidance; but a guidance 
program that fails to take into considera- 
tion other objectives in life necessary for 
the complete and efficient functioning of 
the individual as a member of the socia! 
group is inadequate. Accordingly, many 
school systems include under their guidance 
activities what they call a “five-point pro- 
gram.” This five-point program emphasizes 
the following aspects of guidance: 


(1) Educational guidance, 

(2) Vocational guidance, 

(3) Health guidance, 

(4) Recreational or leisure-time guid- 
ance, and 

(5) Personal guidance (problems of 
social, civic, and moral relation- 
ships). 

Largely because of this broader con- 


ception of guidance just indicated, a num- 
ber of school systems and writers have 
dropped “vocational guidance”’ as an all- 
inclusive term from their literature and 
are using instead the single word ‘“‘guid- 
ance” to signify the broader scope of ac- 
tivities and services necessary to assist 
children in their adjustments to the im- 
portant phases of life set forth above. 
An immediate question may be raised 
as to the recency of emphasis in the schools 
upon some of the points included in the 
program outlined above. Just because 
guidance as an organized school activity 
is a comparatively recent developmen: it 
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that 


guidance workers assume that all phases 


should not therefore be concluded 


of the five-point program are necessarily 
new. Teachers throughout the ages have 
concerned themselves more or less with 
the personal and moral development of 
their pupils. Such concern, however, has 
been occasional, sporadic, and incidental 
rather than continuous, organized, and def.- 
initely planned through group and _ in- 
dividual methods. The same remark might 
be made concerning the social problems 
and the recreational problems of students, 
Throughout all time individual teachers 
have helped pupils with matters of these 
kinds. The guidance program of today, 
in contrast, says that these problems of 
personal development, social relations, cit- 
izenship, attitudes, ‘and recreational ac- 
tivities are matters with regard to which 
all students need not only occasional and 
incidental but also carefully organized and 
continuous procedures running throughout 
the entire six years of the secondary school 
period. These procedures in a_ well-or- 
ganized guidance program are clarified for 
pupils by definitely stated 
objectives, and the methods, both group 
and individual, by means of which the 
school attempts to realize them are made 
the subject of continuous study and revi- 
sion in the light of the results obtained. 

If you have followed the argument thus 
far, you have caught my point of view in 
regard to what the term “guidance” usu- 
ally embraces in the modern school that 
is up-to-date and progressive in its prac- 
tices. The necessity for this phase of ser- 
vice to students is widely recognized. The 
United States Office of Education has made 
available to the states funds for state 
guidance directors. All the great accredit- 
ing associations include guidance as one of 
the measuring rods of the effectiveness of 
a high school program. Several states have 
provided for the certification of guidance 
workers. When school surveys are made, 
guidance is one of the important aspects 
considered in relation to the junior high 
schools and senior high schools. Thousands 
of secondary schools have been practicing 
guidance for years and hundreds of 
schools, large and small, are adding this 
work every year. There can be no question 
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as to the acceptance of guidance as a rec- 
ognized function of the modern second- 
ary school. As a matter of fact, guidance 
is practically made imperative by our def- 
inite knowledge of the following facts: 

(1) The wide range of individual dif- 
ferences among the millions of 
young people now crowding into the 
secondary schools; 

(2) The increasing complexity of mod- 
ern school life; 

(3) The increasing complexity of mod- 
ern occupational life; 

(4) The increasing difficulties in our 
ever more complex society of the 
problem of human relationships; 

(5) That every individual has the right 
to make his own choices and that it 
is the duty of the school to further 
the probability of intelligent 
choices; and, 

(6) That the adjustment of the individ- 
ual to his occupational and social 
life is a matter of ever-changing 
situations. 

In view of these facts, if you accept 
them and conclude that the medern schoo! 
is necessarily forced to face the problem 
of guidance, how is the task to be accom- 
plished? What are some of the essential 
activities by means of which this guidance 
function may be fulfilled? 


I 

In answering this question I would say 
that one of the first activities the school 
must make provision for is that of inform- 
ing pupils about their educational oppor- 
tunities. The school has many 
curricula each embracing a large number 
of studies. Some of these subjects are re- 
quired; some may be elective. These curric- 
ula point in different directions, serve dif- 
ferent purposes. They involve educational 
choices which the pupil must make, and all 
too frequently he makes his choices on 
the basis of ignorance rather than on the 
hasis of properly digested information. 
His parents often are unable to help him; 
they may know nothing about the true 
ability of the child or the wide range and 
different purposes of the various selec- 
tions open to him. The school has an ines- 
capable function to perform in the mat- 


modern 
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er which is made all the more necessary 
student-bodies and expanded 
offerings. Permit me to enumerate for a 
moment some of the specific activities in- 
task of informing pupils 
(and their parents) of the opportunities 
available on the educational pathway. 

(1) There is the whole problem of in- 
formation to pupils towards the close of 
any one of the educational divisions of the 
offerings, and the meanings of those of- 
ferings, to be found on the next higher 
level. This involves information to eighth- 
graders about the high school courses and 
information to grade students 
about the junior high school, information 
to junior high school students about the 
high school, information to high 
school students about the technical school, 
information to twelfth-graders about the 
college. This information should be made 
available not only to pupils but to parents 
also when there is opportunity for co-op- 
The schools always want the par- 
ents to The wise principal 
gives them an opportunity to do so by fur- 
nishing them with facts as a basis for deci- 
sions about the educational career of the 
child. 

(2) But the whole task has not 
completed when provision has been made 
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for this preliminary consideration of ed- 
ucational opportunities by pupils and par- 
ents. Likes, dislikes, successes, failure, and 
a multitude of other considerations lead to 
a constant need for adjustment in the 
plans for young people. Changes in pro- 
grams, curricula, subjects, and objectives 
are inevitable. A necessary task of educa- 
tional guidance, therefore, is that of helping 
pupils to make wise adjustments. Changes 
of many kinds will be made in any event, 
but it is far better for such changes to be 
made under competent guidance in the 
light of full knowledge as to the siegni- 
ficance of school subjects and the abilities 
of pupils in relation to them. 

(3) There is also the problem of the 
orientation of pupils to new school situa- 
tions. Each higher school level differs 
from the one preceding it. Does not the 
school have a duty in helping newcomers to 
understand the unfamiliar school environ- 
different regulations, its 


ment with its 
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different purposes, its different organiza- 
tions, its different traditions, subjects, 
teachers, procedures? That responsibility is 
clearly recognized in the guidance pro- 
grams of our better schools and is definiie- 
ly provided for as a phase of their guidance 
work. 


I] 


In addition to these tasks of educational 
guidance, the modern school also finds 
that it must exercise the function of vo- 
cational guidance. This, in itself, is an 
important and complicated undertaking. In 
some of its phases it is inseparably con- 
nected with educational guidance. Its meth- 
ods are so numerous that I can do no more 
than enumerate some of its essential ac- 
tivities. 

(1) In the first place, there is the 
problem of informing pupils about the 
occupational opportunities of the world 
about them. From a multitude of occupa- 
tions, which shall the student choose? The 
answer is not to be arrived at too quickly; 
rather the individual must grow into his 
answer over a period of time. This fact is 
duly appreciated by schools doing guidance 
work and they do not expect to solve all 
the problems of vocational guidance by a 
course or courses on vocational opportun- 
ties, by speakers on such subjects, by guid- 
ance conferences or other methods of in- 
forming students about the world of work. 
They do recognize this form of study, how- 
ever, as one of the desirable activities of 
their program. 

(2) Another phase of vocational guid- 
ance has to do with the matter of ex- 
ploratory courses. Even in the trade 
schools, where pupils frequently go with 
stated occupational objectives, the provi- 
sion of exploratory courses has been found 
a valuable means of helping students ar- 
rive at satisfactory final decisions regard- 
ing occupations to be followed. Explora- 
tory courses are found in a number of 
fields and will supplement in a highly val- 
uable way other vocational guidance work 
in junior high schools and in the ninth 
and tenth years of the senior high school. 

(3) Another essential activity in con- 
nection with vocational guidance is that of 
helping students to prepare for the occupa- 
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tions they have chosen. When they prepare 
directly through vocational training courses 
offered by the school is such preparation 
“ruidance” or is it vocational education? 
The distinction must be made clear. Vo- 
cational guidance can help the _ student 
select an occupation, can help him in dis- 
covering the kind of training necessary to 
function in the occupation, can help him 
opportunity to secure the 
needed training; that is, it can show him 
the needed general education or other pre- 
liminary preparation, the particular train- 
ing course or courses to take, the schoo! 
where they can be most advan- 
tageously, or the apprenticeship or job by 
means of which training-by-participation 
can be secured. In those ways vocational 
guidance can function, but when the stu- 
dent begins the actual training, the proper 
classification of the activity is vocational 
education. Should adjustment be necessary, 
should the student have to consider chang- 
ing his objective, vocational guidance could 
again enter the picture. That is the sense 
in which we are to take the definition of 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, which “Vocational guidance 
consists in helping an individual to choose 
an occupation, prepare for it, enter upon it, 
and and make progress in it.” 


to discover ths 


secured 


says, 


(4) This definition, however, suggests 
two other aspects of work in vocational 
guidance. Entering upon an occupation 


means securing employment. Have the sec- 
ondary schools a proper function in help- 
ing students, both graduates and non-grad- 
uates, in securing employment? The an- 
swer is obvious. All kinds of schools assist 
students in getting placed. The question 
is not whether schools shall do work cf 
that kind, but whether such work shall be 
occasional or an organized and recognized 
enterprise. In constantly increasing num- 
bers, during the last forty years, public 
secondary schools have been making place- 
ment work one of their recognized func- 
tions. Sometimes this is cared for by large 
school systems through a centralized place- 
ment office; in smaller cities it is frequent- 
ly assigned to guidance officials in the high 
school, as at Logansport in this state. 

(5) The problem of progressing in oc- 
cupational life is mainly the concern of 
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the individual, but many guidance systems 
follow up their young people, keep in touch 
with them several times a year, and often 
provide evening office hours to enable for- 
mer students who wish to do so to come 
in for consultation concerning their voca- 
tional problems. Maintenance of service of 
this kind is appropriate as a phase of the 
gcuidance work of a large city. Problems of 
adjustment and the character of prepara- 
tion for the job ahead are the kinds of 
topics with which help is most needed by 
individuals seeking to progress in their 
occupational lives. 


Ill 


Guidance in relation to health. Why do 
a number of school systems include “health 
guidance” among the phases of guidance 
they maintain? Departments of health and 
physical education, school physicians and 
nurses, courses in physiology and hygiene 
are found in modern schools, so why health 
guidance? There are various explanations, 
one of them being that courses with a health 
emphasis are apt to occur in one year or one 
semester of the six-year secondary school 
period, but the schools must be concerned 
with the health of children during all the 
years. The inculeation of health habits and 
ideals must be furthered by a continuous 
campaign, and many departments of the 
school may properly lend their aid to so 
fundamental a matter. Health guidance is 
frequently organized as one phase of home- 
room activities, too, and the homeroom 
teacher sees the pupil every day while the 
nurse or physician sees him chiefly when he 
is sent to either of them from his homeroom. 
The homeroom lends itself to so-called 
health drives and campaigns, such as Health 
Week, Safety Week, First Aid Week, and so 
forth. It should also be emphasized that 
the oceasional planned topics on health 
problems in the homerooms enable the school 
continually to stress the importance of 
health as a component of success in all 
walks of life. This work in matters of 
health, then, looked at from the point 
of view of guidance, should be considered 
as something supplementary to the ac- 
tivities of the department of health 
and physical education, an opportunity 
in which additional emphasis may bk 
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made, competitions and campaigns de- 
veloped, and specific and personal ap- 
plications stressed. The school’s special- 
ists in health matters can properly work 
with the guidance officers in planning what- 
ever phases of health guidance seem best 
for the school to undertake. 


IV 


Recreational guidance is also one of the 
divisions of many guidance systems. Most 
of us will admit that recreational activi- 
ties are important in human welfare and 
that they involve learning. “Tell me what 
a man does in his recreational hours and 
I will tell you what he is,” because our 
recreations frequently disclose our true 
characters. Out of the welter of competing 
interests and activities which shall the stu- 
dent choose? If we accept the principle 
that a diversity of interests is an outstand- 
ing characteristic of the well-rounded per- 
sonality, we must admit that students shall 
not be saved by basketball alone. The prob- 
lem of the school is to provide oppor- 
tunity for many kinds of recreation, and 
then to guide each student into trying 
many kinds and developing special inter- 
est in several. Especially is there value in 
helping students learn to appreciate and 
participate in kinds of recreations that 
may be pursued throughout life. Recrea- 
tional guidance, then, rightly conceived, 
has a relationship to nearly all fields of 
school activity and interest. It is not con- 
nected chiefly with physical education, but 
with music, art, dramatics, English, science, 
and the entire range of subjects, clubs, ex- 
tra-curricular activities, and organizations 
of the school. Guidance not only can func- 
tion effectively in this field, but more, it 
frequently can use this field of interest 
to contribute most materially to dispelling 
maladjustments and effecting the develop- 
ment of a complete and well-rounded per- 
sonality. 


V 


The last aspect of guidance [| shail em- 
phasize is fundamentally the problem of 
human relations. This is sometimes classi- 
fied as social-civic-personal guidance, but 
whatever the title the problem is the same. 
How is the student to learn to adjust 
himself to the many organized and unor- 
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ganized social groups about him and to 
the mores of the society of which he is a 
part? As we look at American crime statis- 
tics we deplore the inefficiency of the 
schools in dealing with this problem, and 
as we look at the European mess we thank 
God for the American schools! By and 
large, perhaps the homes and the schoo!s 
have done fairly well, although there is 
still much to do before we can rest upon 
our oars. Just as good parents try con- 
tinually to help the child in his under- 
standing of the social and civic world and 
in his conformity to accepted modes of con- 
duct, so does the school attempt the same 
services. Some schools, however, do them 
better than others. Some schools permit 
matters of this kind to be cared for inci- 
dentally; some attempt them through the 
formalized curricular studies; some 
through the activities of the extra-curric- 
ulum; some gladly accept the contribu- 
tions from extra-curricular activities, from 
studies and from incidental happenings but 
endeavor through an organized program of 
guidance to point and sharpen the student’s 
awareness, interest, and understanding of 
the problem of getting along with other 
human beings, whether in the play group, 
the school group, the civic group, or larger 
organizations of our social life. Guidance 
co-ordinates the incidental, the curricular, 
and the extra-curricular, in these aspects 
of life, notes their effect upon the growing 
and developing personality of each individ- 
ual pupil, restrains wisely here, encourages, 
stimulates, and fosters there, with its final 
objective always in mind—the development 
of the personality of each individual up to 
the maximum of its capacity. 

The time limit necessarily precludes any 
effort to indicate details of the many ways 
in which guidance organizations endeavor 
to carry out the five aspects of guidance 
activity I have sketchily set forth. I can, 
nevertheless, indicate briefly phases of ac- 
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tivity that are essential for any complete 
program of guidance. 

(1) Counseling of students, both group 
and individual, must be provided. This 
work should be done by persons trained in 
seuidance. When done by homeroom teach- 
ers the latter should have rather continuous 
in-service training. Counseling is essential 
in all phases of guidance. 

(2) The students must be 
themselves, to discover their in- 
terests, strengths, and weaknesses, and 
they must be taught to face the facts hon- 
estly. 

(3) A testing service is essential to con- 
tribute facts necessary for analysis and 
guidance. Mental tests and achievement 
tests will furnish reliable date. Data from 
aptitude tests, personality tests, and atti- 
tude tests are still, for the most part, highly 
questionable. 

(4) Complete and detailed cumulative 
records are essential for guidance. These 
records must be located where the guidance 
workers can use them readily. 


helped to 
analyze 


(5) Centralized planning is’ essential 
for effective guidance in any school sys- 
This planning may be done by com- 
mittees or by a director. More effective 
work will result when the people who do 
the actual guidance counselors, 
homeroom teachers, a hand in 
the planning. 

(6) Research is essential as a contrib- 
uting service in guidance. Vocational sur- 
veys, occupational studies, follow-up of stu- 
dents, studies of job opportunities indicate 
some types of research needed. 

(7) The interest and assistance of indi- 
viduals and organizations in the community 
should be enlisted to further in various 
ways the guidance program. Such assist- 
ance mav be especially helpful in securing 
specialized information about occupations 
and in contributing to the placement pro- 
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How Can We Make Our Schools Most Effective 
In Educating the Youth of Today 


Ronald Little 
Hillsdale High School 
Hillsdale, Indiana 


Since we are discussing the subject, 
“How Can We Make Our Schools Most Ef- 
fective in Educating the Youth of To- 
dav,” I say the schools should use more 
visual education. Education has heretofore 
been based upon books, lectures, and 
charts. The small child is taught to read 
and write through the association of cari- 
eatures on charts so why should not the 
high school student be taught through the 
same medium? The most modern medium 
available for high school students today 
is the motion picture. Although it is be- 
ing used by larger schools, it has yet to be 
added to the smaller township schools. 
With the addition of the motion picture, 
the teacher can take the student into the 
heart of the subject. 

In such a subject as health, it can illus- 
trate through action the habits of good 
health, the structure and placcment of the 
bones, the composition and flow of the 
blood, etc. Also, while studying the famous 
authors in literature, you can get films on 
their lives and can point out the things that 
made their writings. In such courses of 
science as chemistry and physics, the mo- 
tion picture will play a large part in aid- 
ing the weaker student to grasp the sub- 
ject more thoroughly. In teaching from 
the film, the teacher can hold a genera! 
discussion after the picture and give small 
tests on the picture. After seeing a picture 
on the course which the student is taking, 
I believe he will retain his knowledge much 


longer. 
The problem of purchasing a machine is 
not so great if the business is handled pro- 


perly. Instead of purchasing one machine 
for a school, I would suggest that two or 
three schools go together and form a cir- 


cuit. This machine could be taken to the 
schools on a set schedule and also to the 
Parent-Teacher Acsociations of the respec- 


tive schools. This would partially bring 
about the thing which this organization 


has been striving for through the several 
years. It will bring the parent closer to 
the school by way of illustration. 

One of the major problems is the obtain- 
ing of the films, However, this is compara- 
tively easy through the assistance of var- 
ious colleges, universities, and state depart- 
ments. For instance, the schools may join 
the Indiana University cireuit for a mini- 
sum each year. You can also get 

from the Indiana Board of Health 
free except for the transportation one way. 
However, in my opinion, one of the best 
ways to get films is to build your own li- 
This idea can be carried on much 
better if the machine is in a circuit. Each 
school can purchase a new film outright 
each year. In this way it can have the 
film for use for years afterward. 


mum 


Ost 
rlims 


brary. 


I am sure that with more intelligent use 
the 
more capable of grasping the knowledge 


of visual education student will be 


of his course of study. 


Ethymr Gray 
Pine Village High School 
Pine Village, Indiana 


We can state no very definite laws or 
rules that can govern the school program 
in relation to the student, but we can sug- 
gest a few ideas. 

There are three main elements in the ed- 
ucation of our youth of to-day: the school 
curricula; our outside activities: and the 


general discipline in school and in society. 
The main purpose of an education is to 
prepare the boy or girl to meet everyday 
problems after graduation. 

Let us begin with the school curricula 
and see how we can improve it to the ad- 
vantage of the student. There are two 
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courses that should be introduced into 
every high school, large or small. These 
are a college preparatory course and a 
general education course. Those that are 
planning to continue their education after 
graduation should prepare by taking as 
much foreign language, English, mathemat- 
ics, and science as possible. Those who 
are entering the commercial world should 
prepare according to their needs. For the 
boys we have agriculture, accounting, 
printing, engineering, and business manage- 
ment. For the girls we have commerce 
and home economics, Here we may improve 
the curricula to include more subjects for 
the girls. 

Another suggestion concerning the curric- 
ula is the problem of finding the students’ 
abilities. Not one high school of which I 
know with two hundred pupils or less has 
a vocational guidance course in the fresh- 
man year. When I entered high school I 
had already formulated a course to lead 
to graduation with the intention to enter 
a medical school. To those who know de- 
finitely what they want to do after grad- 
uation such a course would not be quite so 
practical, but only a small percentage of 
the students know what they want to do. 
People from all walks of life might be 
introduced in this class and thus the pupi! 
might “find himself” or help the teachers 
along this line. 

Then there is the subject of outside ac- 
tivities. These activities are, in my estima- 
tion, as vital to the student’s attitude to- 
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ward school and his physical development 
as the classroom is to his mental develop- 
ment. Remember the old adage, ‘‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy’’; that 
is true in nearly all cases. 

Our outside activities divide into three 
classes: sports, clubs, and music. These 
not only develop the student in muscle, but 
they also develop a spirit of co-operation 
and friendship between the student, his 
fellow students, and his instructors. A stu- 
dent’s social life has a great deal to do jin 
influencing his school attitude. Of course 
the student can overdo this phase, so it 
must be done in moderation. 

Discipline is a major part of our lives 
both in school and out of school. Most 
people take it for granted that the younger 
generation is more frivolous and care- 
free; but not the employer. When a boy 
or girl applies for a position, the employer 
notes that person’s attitude, enthusiasm, 
voice, and personal appearance. The lack 
of one or more of these qualities is likely 
to lose the job for the individual. 

In school I have noticed students slump- 
ed in their chairs, sleeping in class, talk- 
ing or laughing loud, and possessed with 
an “I-dont-care” attitude. Here is the great- 
est problem for our instructors and here 
is where least emphasis is placed in our 
education. In college a student is left to 
his own devices as to whether he studies 
therefore, the instructors should 
see to it that the student really studies 


or not; 


in study hall. 





Robert Merlin Foltz 
St. Bernice High School 


St. Bernice, Indiana 


It is most apparent to pupils and teach- 
ers alike that boys and girls are not pro- 
ficient in such common branches of knowl- 


edge as reading, arithmetic, spelling, and 
composition. In the average senior class to- 
day how many persons can you find who 
can pick up a newspaper or magazine ar- 
ticle and read it through quickly with any 
knowledge of what they have read? We 
cannot expect young people to make good 
in the world unless they can read well 
enough to know what they have read on a 
printed page five minutes after the read- 


arithmetic. How many high school students 
can be found who know multiplication com- 
binations past the sixes or sevens? Why 


should boys and girls not be taught to read 
and write efficiently and to work ordinary 
arithmetic during their progress through 
the grades? It does not help pupils to pass 
them on merely because they did not ac- 
tually fail. 

Some subjects are being taught just be- 
cause they always have been taught, in 
spite of the fact that they may not fit 
into modern life at all. Why spend our 
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time with such stuff when we should be 
studying materials in the light of current 
events. There are few students today who 
can tell you the exact location of Albania, 
a country which has been in the headlines 


during the last few weeks. History is be- 
ing made right now, today; and we sit 
here studying materials like the lyric poems 
of the English Romantic Period and Cic- 
ero’s Orations. 

How do persons spend their afternoons 
off work and their free evenings? Read 
the advertisements of entertainments: 
movies, night clubs, races. Read the sport 
page and learn of the millions who attend 
the baseball and football games. An even- 
ing at home can be endured occasionally 
—the radio blasting the ears with a pop- 
ular dance band and a light magazine in 
front of one to occupy the space between 
the ears with little or no thought required. 
This seems to me to be the average pic- 
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ture. 

Do most high schools give as many as 
ten lessons on the intelligent use of the 
radio in the home? Do many high schools 


give an opportunity to study and evaluate 


motion pictures? Do very many high 
schools teach pupils to read and summarize 
criticaily newspaper and magazine mater- 
ials? They are doing too little along these 
lines, and yet all persons must agree that 
a course of study in English or social 
studies can profitably include units on 
radio, motion pictures, and modern litera- 
ture, 

To conclude, it is my recommendation 
that curricula be revised again and aga:n, 
leaving behind materials no longer useful; 
that adequate drill be provided upon the 
fundamental skills in reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, and composition; and that pro- 
grams of leisure time activities be taught 
in the schools so that they may carry over 
into the future years. 


Virginia Hall 
Washington High School 
Washington, Indiana 


Two fathers were at the club discussing 
their daughters. 

“What do you think,” said one, “should 
I send my daughter to college or not?” 

“Well, [ll tell you my experience. It 
cost me four thousand dollars to send 
Patricia to college and it took her four 
years to capture a husband. It cost three 
hundred to send Mary to the beach for 
three weeks and she came home married. 
I recommend the beach.’’ 

Yes, we grant both girls had a husband 
whose caliber was comparable to Mary’s 
and to Patricia’s knowledge of how to es- 
tablish a home. 

Let’s study the high school training of 
Patricia, who represents youth searching 
for the answer to the “Six Hows of Suc- 
cessful Living.”’ 

The first step in her search was marked 
by a knock at the door of her vocational 
guidance teacher’s office. She asked, “How 
can high schoo] train me for making a 
living?” At the advice of the guidance 
teacher she began the study on a course 
suited for her needs. 


Secondly, she knocked at the door of 
the health class. Here she sought “How to 
have physical and mental health.” This 
health course, through sex education and 
home problems, trained her in friendliness 
and developing personality. 

Her third step lead to the door of rec- 
reation. Here she asked, “How should I 
spend my leisure?” Clubs and intramural 
games provided high school recreation. 

The fourth step found Patricia at the 
door of the department of finer arts. She 
yearned to know “How to appreciate the 
better things in life.’”’ Through art, music, 
religion, and nature study, she gained this 
knowledge. 

The fifth door was labeled social sci- 
ence. Here she inquired, “How can I be 
a good citizen?’’ To find her answer she 
studied civics, economics, and history. 

The sixth and final question was “How 
to establish a home.”’ Inwardly, she knew 
that the last question had already been 
amsswered through the guidance that had 
directed her to a vocation, to mental and 
physical health, worth-while recreational! 
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activities, appreciation of the fine arts, and 
good citizenship. 

Now, you ask, ““How can our school most 
effectively educate this youth of today?”’ 
The answer lies in meeting the students’ 


needs and interests. Every high school 
should provide the best facilities possible 
and offer every course which will prepare 
the student for college or a vocation. Guid- 
ance and vocational programs, clubs and in- 


tramural games, business and citizenship 
training are all essential and must be of- 
fered by an effective high school. 

Teacher education should be very high 
and teachers should understand modern 
trends and be able to meet the pupil as 
an individual personality. Programs for 
study and recreation should be well plan- 
ned. 

All of these requirements will make ed- 
ucation more effective in any school. 





Ruth Smith 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


I have chosen the following points which 
I think will explain the topic, “How Can 
We Make Our Schools Most Effective in 
Educating the Youth of Today?’”’: (1) The 
Curriculum in the School; (2) The Grad- 
ing System; (3) The Teaching of the Bible 
in the School; and (4) The Importance of 
a Good Teacher. 

At the present time our curriculums 
tend too much toward specialization. As 
soon as a child reaches high school he is 
expected to choose a certain curriculum 
and follow it through until he graduates. 
If the curriculum were more general, the 
child would be able to talk more intelli- 
gently along many lines and go out into 
life and solve many problems which he 
will be called upon to face. This would 
give each child a chance to become familiar 
with every field offered. 

Not many of our children leave high 
school and secure good positions because 
almost every field requires further train- 
ing. If each child were given a certain 
amount of each subject offered and then 
allowed a definite number of electives, 
these electives would meet the needs of the 
individual in selecting the subject field in 
which he is most interested. 


In reference to grades we find that they 


have too much importance in the school 
life of every child. They seem to hinder 
rather than to help. Children always have 
them in mind when they attempt to do a 
thing. They will not think for themselves 
nor really say what they think because 
they are afraid that the teacher will not 
want the question answered in that way. If 


the answer is not what the teacher expects 
the child is afraid hat it may affect his 
erade. 

Instead of enjoying a problem and real- 
ly gaining something through solving it, 
children carry things out with little en- 
joyment and little understanding. 

If children were graded with either the 
word satisfactory or the word wunsatis.- 
jactory there possibly would be more en- 
joyment in school life and more thinking 
on the part of students. In this case the 
competition between children would be les- 
sened, thereby alleviating the desire or 
tendency for them to vie with each other 
in always working for a grade. 

The Bible is another thing which at the 
present plays a very minor role in the de- 
velopment of our children. Many people 
think that the Bible should be taught only 
in the church and in the home. Because 
there is a rather low attendance in the 
churches and both parents are taken from 
the home to provide for the children, it is 
left up to the school to perform the duty 
of building character. The Bible need 
not be taught as any one denomination be- 
lieves but used as a basis for the teaching 
of the morals of life. 

Crime is ever increasing. If children had 
a background for character building and 
practiced the ideas gained through the 
study of good moral life, there would 
nesessarily be a tendency to lessen crime. 
The problem of teaching the moral sides 
of life ought to be more stressed than it is. 
Through doing this we hope to have better 
citizens and leaders in our country. 

The teacher in the school should be well 
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trained. He should choose the profession 
because he is interested in the problems 
which confront children and not choose it 
as a stepping stone to something else or 
because of the salary. The latter type of 
teacher causes the standards of the teaching 
profession to be lowered. From this, one 
might think that anyone could become a 
teacher. Anyone might, but, would he nec- 
essarily be a good teacher? Since teachers 
are responsible greatly for the moulding 





of a child’s life, why not have the best that 
can be found? Every child should have the 
right to a good teacher—one whom he feels 
is a guide and helper. 

In order to make the schools more ef- 
fective for our youth of today attention 
toward the development of the whole child 
—morally, physically, intellectually, and 
socially instead of any one of these—will 
make children more able to face and solve 
problems which will arise in everyday life. 





Walter H. Maehling 
Patron of Garfield High School 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


With the tendency of all schools and in- 
dustries to shorten the hours it necessarily 
follows that there will be longer hours of 
leisure, and more leisure hours necessitate 
attention being given to the point that 
these hours be utilized to the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

A decade or so ago factory workers, of- 
fice employees, and other persons engaged 
in industry were usually busily engaged 
at their vocation until the hour of six 
o’clock and even in the schools students 
were in session until four o’clock or later; 
but now in many instances persons employ- 
ed by industry are free from three o’clock 
on and most schools dismiss at three 
o’clock. This means that persons thus en- 
gaged have at least two or three hours 
more leisure time than heretofore. 

It is generally conceded that leisure time, 
unless it is advantageouly utilized, is con- 
ducive to waste and permits the forming 
of bad habits. It appears to me, therefore, 
that it is a definite problem of the Amer- 
ican system of public education to lend a 
helping hand in this great problem. 

The federal government has already made 
some progress in this direction through 
several of its organizations and no doubt 
the schools have already contributed large- 
ly in this direction, but there is still room 
ible that through enlargement and expan- 
for much more work to be done. It is pos- 


sible that through enlargement and expan- 
sion of the present school system that the 
present school buildings could be used af- 
ter school hours, on Saturdays, and in the 
evenings for benefical work along this di- 
rection. 

Vocational subjects might be taught to 
the young men and women just out of 
school. It might also be well to encourage 
hobbies amongst the young men and wom- 
en and provide adult guidance in projects 
of this sort. 

With the aggressive countries of Europe 
at the present time taking the children 
almost from the cradle and training them 
along military lines, I think it would cer- 
tainly be well for our country to provide 
profitable and beneficial training during 
the extra leisure hours which our young 
people now have. 

It is generally conceded that it requires 
about three times as much money to house 
a person in a penal institution as it does 
to maintain a person in our public school 
system; it is, therefore, even from a tax- 
payer’s dollars and cents standpoint, ab- 
solutely necessary that the leisure hours of 
the youth of today be spent along the right 
lines rather than for them to be allowed 
to drift along the path of least resistance. 

I am sure that this great problem right- 
fully belongs in one of America’s greatest 
institutions, the public school system. 





Mrs. E. J. Mitchell 
Patron of Laboratory High School 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Teaching. children what to . think 
not possibly fit them for life 


can- 
in these 


changing times. We do not know what they 
should think—their lives are to be lived 
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by them. We must teach them how to 
think so that they may tackle any problem 
or situation with which they will be faced. 


In our country we have more graduates 


per square foot than has ever been known. 
Traditional thinking has been a common 
enemy—that is—too many so-called mod- 
ern educators are still insisting that the 
3 R’s, a dose of Caesar, and a thorough sur- 
vey of geometry are essentials. Instead 
of dealing with worn-out axioms of former 
ages, we should deal more with actualities 
that develop social and spiritual values. 
We need freedom for the child to develop 
naturally. We need teachers who are 
guides, not taskmasters; we need co-oper- 


ation between the home and the school to 
meet the child’s life. The quality of liv- 
ing should be introduced in the school. The 
character of the school work should change 
so that it fits more into the quality of 
living. 

The public school has had too many times 
as its chief objective the getting of stu- 
dents into college, therefore the main ob- 
ject has been to get him to pass. 

We would hesitate to say that all teach- 
ers are ideal—competent. They need 
weeding out. 

This guidance conference today is a step 
forward and away from the old traditional] 
school. 





Patty Frigge 
Lincoln High School 


Vincennes, Indiana 


After thinking through some of my own 
problem in our high school is that of teach- 
the conclusion that the most important 
problem in our high school is that of teach- 
ing the students proper study methods. 
The majority of students today will study, 
can study, and want to study if a proper 
foundation can be set up for bringing this 
about. 

Three steps are necessary for doing this. 
The first step is to stimulate a desire with- 
in the student to want to study in order 
that he may think things out for himself. 
The second step is to create better study 
habits. The last step lies in the student’s 
working out for himself a sound study pro- 
gram which he will want to follow. 


The solution of the first two steps lies 
in the hands of the teachers. A student can- 
not be made to study, but the teacher 
through close personal contact with the 
students may learn their varied interests 
and by correlating these with the subject 
matter create the desire within the student 
to study. At the beginning of the course 
the teacher can hold a general discussion 
on the practical value of the subject he is 
teaching, determine the student’s feeling 
about it, and through clever questioning 
learn those interests of the students which 
can be made to tie up directly with the 
subject. 

In dealing with the second step, which is 


to create better study habits, I have found 
that teachers vary in their teaching meth- 
ods to such an extent that the study habits 


acquired for one teacher will not work for 
another thus causing the student to have 
difficulty in grasping the subject. Most 
teachers have one of three ways of getting 
the subject matter across to the student. 
The first way is the “specific fact meth- 
od.”’ This is illustrated by the teacher who 
tells the class, “Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. You must remember that 
date.”” The second method is by teaching 
‘“‘generalities.”” In this the teacher says, 
“During the 15th century Spain was one of 
the world power. It was during this time 
that Columbus discovered America.”’ The 
third way is a combination of these two 
methods used with questions to stimulate 
thought. A teacher using this method would 
tell her class, ‘Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica in 1492. Spain was one of the leading 
world powers at the time. What has hap- 
pened to cause her to be in her present 
condition?” If all teachers would use this 
third method, uniform study habits—and 
better study habits—would be formed. 
The solution of the last step in build- 
ing the foundation for proper methods of 
study lies mostly in the hands of the stu- 
dents. The student must work out for him- 
self a sound study program. After the stu- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Schools and Democracy 


Ernest Gosser Walker * 
Hiram College 
Hiram, Ohio 


The educational leaders are in a great 
dither over the failure of schools, particu- 
larly the high schools, to make democracy 
secure. They are astounded at the lack of 
help schools are giving to society; they are 
certain democracy will perish unless the 
schools come to its immediate assistance. 
Some indeed go as far as to say that it is 
futile for society to expect any help from 
schools because they but reflect the dom- 
inant ideas of the past and must forever 
lag behind the needs and thinking of the 
present. Doubtless some of this fuss and 
furor is due to the current dread of 
ideologies foreign to our thinking, some to 
an effort to shock the school people and 
the public generally out of its compla- 
cency, for it is true that the American pub- 
lic has an unrealistic and smug satisfac- 
tion in its schools as the cure for what- 
ever social ills there are. Critics are right 
in saying that any realistic appraisal of 
the program of the schools in relation to 
the needs of society will show them to be 
woefully inefficient. 

One has only to make a partial survey 
of the condition of society today to become 
acutely aware of thte failure of the schools 
to ameliorate conditions. Corruption and 
inefficiency are so characteristic of city 
and state governments that we are not only 
tolerant of them, but we expect them and 
foot the bill with a grin. So universal, ac- 
cording to the press, are the regimes of the 
Capones, the Daveys, the Pendergasts, the 
Hagues, and their “lesser breeds’’ that 
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it is a serious question whether any public 
undertaking involving even moderate ex- 
penditure can be carried out without graft 
in which officials often participate after 
the bosses, contractors, manufacturers, 
and business men have taken their share of 
the loot. Legislatures and the public a- 
gencies they have created are under the 
control of powerful and voracious minori- 
instruments for 
achieving fortune and power and nullify the 


responsibility of political parties. Our stu- 


ties who make of them 


pendous natural resources in soil, mines, 
and forests have been so wasted as almost 
to bring a national disaster in the wake of 
the disgrace of their misuse and misappro- 
priation. Private business itself, in spite of 
its arrogant boastfulness, is frequently 
suffering from the same affliction. “Or- 
ganized theivery which passes for finan- 
cial genius” fattens off of its dupes as 
much as ever it did. Nay, more, for with 
the passing days we read of new and more 
successful schemes for evading the law 
and robbing the stockholders and the gen- 


eral public. The avoidance of taxes, by 
no matter how shady a scheme, now a pas- 
time for the select few meets with no stern 
disapproval by the unselected many. We 
are possessed as never before with one all 
pervading mania, to secure wealth, power, 
and prestige. If the schools have not posi- 
tively aided in this worship of Mammon, 
they have not greatly hindered it. 


Penologists and criminologists state that 
we have more crime than any civilized 
country in the world whether one consid- 
ers petty or serious crimes or a combina- 
tion of the two. Always a national disgrace, 
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crime seems to be on the increase. The 
statistics on crime are not reliable, but it 
is doubtful whether there is any decrease 
in the age group 16-24 which one might 
expect schools to affect most markedly. 
Indeed in a recent address a prominent 
penologist asserted that the greatest in- 
cidence of crime varied from age 17 to 
age 22. In regard to violations of the 
moral code studies and opinions alike point 
to a high incidence among this age group. 
Nowhere in the world is life as cheap as 
it is here, if we disregard the recent purg- 
es. Violence, intolerance, and bloodshed 
occur all too frequently while flagrant vio- 
lation of civil and moral codes in les: 
serious cases shows not the slightest sign 
of abatement. Civil liberties whose guaran- 
tee was thought to be the end and object of 
a democracy are violated with impunity a 
witness the revelations of the LaFollette 
Committee. Courts are not more respected 
than they were; they are less respected. 
Many prosecutors, sheriffs, and policemen 
have made themselves infamous as stooges 
conniving at non-enforcement of the law. 
The laws themselves, even the judges who 
administer them, are frequently regarded 
by the workingman as the means not of his 
protection but of his undoing. The need of 
a fundamental reform in the administra- 
tion of justice has been generally known 
since the report of the Wickersham Com- 
mission, but very little has been done about 
it. Standards of moral life are not only 
debatable and uncertain, they are scoffed 
at. One wonders whether a persona! and 
social morality is any longer a concern of 
home or school. 

The channels of public information are 
under suspicion of coloring the news to 
suit some ulterior purpose or of refusing to 
report it altogether. The lack of fair and 
thoughtful discussion of public questions 
in the press meets with public favor. Prop- 
aganda is more subtle, continuous, and 
effective and is far more dangerous than 
at any time in the memory of man. Pan- 
dering to prejudice by officials high and 
low, by the press, the radio, and the mo- 
tion picture is so general that this has 
been called the age of “hokum and ba- 
loney.””’ We are swayed by emotional ap- 
peals, moved by catch words, and motivat- 
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ed by hate and self-interest. Facts and 
their careful consideration have little place 
in public discussion or action. The funda- 
mental problem of a democratic society, 
namely, how to secure equality of oppor- 
tunity and at the same time preserve the 
utmost of individual liberty, obtain scant 
consideration in discussion or action, while 
questions representing the efforts of pres- 
sure groups to obtain special favors from 
the government have the right of way. No 
less blameworthy are the schools because 
thev. too, have scarcely noted nor “long 
considered”’ what liberty means nor what 
opportunities should be equalized, nor what 
effect the shortening of distances, the pow- 
er of national and international organiza- 
tions, ete., have on the liberty of the in- 
cividual, 

To say that we are living a happy and 
satitsfied life is to disregard the confusion 
in which we all live in a country where 
ihe purposes of government, of society, and 
even of life itself are insecure and vascil- 

x; where social conflicts develop with 
startling rapidity and soon reach an im- 
passe; it is to forget that more than one- 
third of the people have an income enabl- 
ing them to live barely above the subsis- 
tence level while the concentration of 
wealth and power in the hands of a minor- 
ity goes ever on; that more than one-fifth 
of the people live by public and private 
charity—a _ spectacle terrifying as to 
cause all thoughtful people to wonder 
whether the forms—to say nothing of the 
spirit—of a democracy can continue to 
exist for many more years under such a 
strain. The most harrowing idea of all is 
that the very misfortune of these hapless 
victims may be made the excuse for a 
fascism that preserves the form of a de- 
mocracy but increases the hours of work 
and decreases the wages of all laborers and 
greatly restricts the chance of many to 
enjoy the cultural opportunities of life or 
to have a genuine voice in decisions affect- 
ing their welfare. Meanwhile we seem more 
satisfied with “addle-pated”’ panaceas and - 
bombastic statements of blatant patriots 
than with reasoned action for our common 
welfare. 
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Whatever is to be put down to the credit 
of democracy, any piecemeal and partial- 
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partisan and pessimistic, if you will, re- 
cital of this sort makes it impossible to 
blink the fact that things are in a pretty 
mess. Facing the facts we are driven, how- 
ever reluctantly, to two inescapable con- 
clusions: (1) that democracy is faced with 
a continuous menace from within, more 
difficult of solution and more ominous 
than any external danger short of war it- 
self; (2) that the schools have made no sub- 


‘stantial contribution toward fortifying or 


improving democracy because a continu- 
ous growth in social ills has kept pace with 
the swift increase in high school and col- 
lege attendance. We have an unparalleled 
school system and an unparalleled muddle. 
We are absolutely without any clear notion 
of what to do about it. From thousands 
of graduates of high school and college 
we can expect little help, though we should 
expect much because they have not been 
conspicuous for their advocacy of human 
rights much less for engaging in any ac- 
tivity likely to advance the cause of in- 
creasing opportunities for the populace at 
large. The languid efforts of schools to 
teach a sweet reasonableness have resulted 
in no gain whatsoever in discussing or solv- 
ing civic-moral issues. We must perforce 
admit that the schools have either assumed 
a task too great for their power or that 
they have bungled their job. 


We have, however, not given up the 
idea that the schools may reseue us from 
our plight. Says Nicholas Murray Butler, 
“The time has plainly come when the out- 
standing problems of the moment must be 
met, faced, and solved by the schools and 
colleges unless we are to drift to dis- 
aster.”’ Issue may well be taken with such 
a conclusion or with the faith upon which 
it is founded because, first, it may be that 
the problems of a democratic society are 
beyond the experience, capacity, and in- 
terest of high school students; that the 
attempt to teach the problems of a de- 
mocracy with its underlying philosophy is 
like unto the efforts of our forefathers 
to cram down the throats of children a 
theology entirely foreign to their interests 
and mentality. In bringing into the school 
the interests and problems of adult life 
there is danger of disregarding the pupil 
and his interests. To do so is to court 
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certain failure. There is, however, much 


evidence that the economic, social, edu- 
cational, aesthetic, and political problems 
confronting adults are not beyond the men- 
tality and experience of high school stu- 
dents and are vitally interesting to them. 
In the second place, it may be that the 
schools are merely the tools of a dominant 
clique; that they are themselves in the 
grip of social forces which they can neither 
resist, direct, nor change; that the informa- 
tion they teach, the ideals they cultivate 
cannot, in the storm and stress of social 
life, long outlast the school itself. There 
is competent opinion and some evidence 
favoring this conclusion. For instance, 
Thorndike and Lorge in their investigation 
in regard to beliefs on certain economic 
questions come to this startling conclusion, 
“Prejudice is of an unusual sort, being 
thus immune to intelligence and almost im- 
mune to academic knowledge of econom- 
ics.”” This needs further investigation be- 
cause, if it be generally true, there is 
little hope for uprooting prejudice or for 
preparing pupils in intellect and desire to 
face the problems of a democracy except 
as exigency makes them and no hope at alli 
that they can solve them. If such be true, 
we ought to be realistic enough to proceed 
farther than we now go in teaching the 
enjoyable and the relatively useless for 
their sweet pleasure will not be offset by 
resulting frustration or defeatism. It is 
possible, however, that President Butler’s 
statement is essentially true; that the high 
schools may make an important contribu- 
tion to democracy, if not by solving the 
problems, at least by a preparation in un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and _ thinking 
which may greatly aid in dealing with the 
questions a citizen must face. 

Whatever the cause of the failure of 
the public high schools, it is not ignorance 
of their civic responsibility, because every 
statement of the aims of education by 
every responsible committee or person has 
included service to democracy as one of the 
main purposes. To my mind the causes of 
failure can be summed up in two sen- 
tences: 

1. The statement of the civic-social pur- 


pose of education is a mere verbalism; it 
does not represent a genuine and deep- 
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seated desire of administrators, teachers, 
or citizens. 

2. The concept of democracy held by 
teachers and taught by the schools is too 
narrow and inflexible. 

The high schools have made no vigorous 
and concerted effort to make the schools 
serve the democracy that supports them; 
their statement of purposes is little more 
than wishful thinking. The officials of the 
schools are interested in keeping school 
affairs on an even keel, in securing the 
active support of the commercial clubs 
and the P.T.A. They engage in new ven- 
tures which promise to publicize their 
names and help secure a better job, but 
they have no burning zeal for creating 
a better democracy nor are they especially 
anxious to have students become cognizant 
of its problems or its possibilities; nor are 
they insistent that students be practiced 
in careful and precise thinking about the 
various problems concerning democratic 
society and thus be prepared emotionally 
and intellectually to do their utmost in 
aiding in the solution or else the course of 
study would reflect this desire in time al- 
lotments and in kind and amount of mate- 
rial taught. In fact, they might actually op- 
pose any genuine effort to make the schools 
a servant of all the people for fear of 
criticism by vested interests. Not much is 
done for society except incidentally. The 
teachers, even the teachers of _ social 
studies, have no vital and consuming de- 
sire to have their pupils engage in such 
activities or acquire such information as 
will result in a marked contribution to de- 
mocracy. The plain unadulterated facts 
are that lesson learning and lesson hear- 
ing are the object and end of most teach- 
ing; that completion of a textbook is more 
important than inspiring conduct or action; 
that there is no effort to convince pupils 
of the far-reaching importance of social 
questions and their intricate interconnec- 
tions; that there is almost complete in- 
difference to training pupils to think. In 
short, the schools are simply playing at the 
game of training pupils to be citizens. 

The second reason is that administrators 
and teachers have no adequate conception 
of the meaning of a democracy and make 
but feeble efforts themselves to explore its 


possibilities or have their pupils do so. As 
a rule, they identify democracy with the 


forms of a representative government with- 
out realizing that the forms may be pre- 
served long after democracy is dead, and 
without sensing what democracy may men 
in society at large or even in education it- 
self. What the eventual result of the demo- 
cratic idea in society may be we do not 
know. It seems certain that the idea must 
grow, expand, be enriched, and be applied 
in many ways not now thought of. From 
one point of view democracy is an undying 
faith that with a “fair fight in an open 
field, truth will triumph.” Democracy 
regiments society to the extent of roping 
off the space for the fight, providing the 
referee, establishing and enforcing rules 
of fair fighting, strewing the ground thick- 
ly with sawdust so that the feet of no con- 
testant may slip because of a gore covered 
arena. Freedom is the chance to have the 
fight. Of course a school should examine 
the rules for the fight but is it too much 
to suggest that it must also provide at 
least a limited amount of fighting that 
the necessity of the rules, the referee, and 
the saw-dust may be the better understood? 
The major task of the school is to bring 
the problems of society into clear focus, 
to make the conflicting arguments and 
interests involved stand out in_ sharp 
relief, to stimulate the pupils to reach a 
well-defined conclusion supported by re- 
liable evidence. What solution is reached 
is of minor importance, but the applica- 
tion of human intelligence to the problems 
is of major importance. 


These two deficiencies lead to defects 
in methods and subject matter. The time 
devoted to study is so inadequate that the 
social significance of a question cannot be 
sensed; the subject matter is the page in 
the textbook and the methods are stereo- 
typed and formal, neither gtarting nor 
ending in activity. Verbalism predomi- 
nates; understanding is vague, negligible. I 
am speaking in part from first hand ob- 
servation not merely of the teaching in 
the small rural high schools but in the 
glorified high schools as well. Nor is this 
meant as a universia] condemnation for 
there are many teachers, possibly some 
schools, striving with notable success to 
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provide a more adequate treatment to se- 
eure a better notion of what is involved. 
In the main, however, the statement is a 
statement of fact. 

To illustrate, let us take a subject about 
which there can be little controversy as to 
its importance and not much as to the 
method of dealing with it; namely, the pre- 
vention of erosion and the preservation 
of the fertility of the soil. The pupils should 
make first hand observations of the ex- 
tent of erosion, suggest plans for preven- 
tion, and in a small way they should do 
something about it as a class or individ- 
ually. They should visit areas where strip 
farming is practiced. They should make 
plans for a given area at home, or in the 
neighborhood, involving plantings, rota- 
tion of crops, reforestation, dams, etc. 
They should make charts, maps, and dia- 
grams so show state and national costs of 
the depletion of the soil and the costs of 
rehabilitation; they will need to discuss 
the relation of the local, state, and federal 
agencies in dealing with the problem; they 
will need to read widely to become aware 
of the serious social and cultural conse- 
quences of depleted soil and to see in its 
natural setting the problem of the equality 
of opportunity and the liberty of the in- 
dividual. Above all they should become 
convinced of their individual responsibility 
in preserving the soil should they be far- 
mers and no matter what their occupations, 
the necessity of co-operation and support 
of such a program. Such a preblem would 
involve at least work. Indeed 
a whole semester might well be spent on 
it. Mr. Hadsell had his class spend an 
entire semester on consumer education. 
Perhaps that was too much time but his 
students remember it as the most inter- 
esting and valuable course pursued in high 
school, and there is evidence that it made 
a lasting effect on attitudes toward buying 
and many other problems connected there- 
with. 

Propaganda, to use another slightly more 
controversial topic of great importance, 
can be studied through actual investigation 
by the pupils of the propaganda in the daily 
press or the radio broadcasts; its character- 
istics can be studied; its motives evaluat- 
ed; and the truth found and contrasted 
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with the statement in the propaganda. Its 
significance to society and the means so- 


ciety might adopt to protect itself should 
be considered and some action taken to 
carry out the plan, perhaps, by protest to 
the purveyors of the propaganda. In fact 
no better advice can be given than to fol- 
low the _ suggestiins contained in the 
seventh Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. Such problems 
starting in some activity concerning the 
community or the nation are to be solved 
by research, discussion, reading, further 
activity, in short, by the application of the 
scientific method to our common problems. 
Training in careful thinking, in toleration, 
in justice, in personal responsibility and 
other civic virtues seems to me to be the 
inevitable outcome of such teaching if 
rightly done. Moreover, it appears that if 
a large percentage of high school teachers 
were treating the various problems of so- 
ciety in such fashion, we might expect 
marked progress in society at large. 

I mention these two out of many possible 
problems not so much to try to indicate 
proper methods of teaching as to call at- 
tention to the importance of well-trained 
teachers who must be more concerned to 
have the pupils greatly care about the so- 
lution of the problem than they are about 
what the solution shall be; who stake their 
all upon having their pupils so thoroughly 
convinced about their conclusions that ac- 
tion will follow. Call it indoctrination, 
propaganda, anything you please; unless 
teaching ends in action based upon investi- 
gation and careful thinking, it fails and 
fails completely to do anything of value 
for a democracy. 

And who is doing this work? A young 
man or woman just out of college with 
twelve or eighteen semester hours of his- 
tory to his credit with possibly an addi- 
tional six hours in economics or sociology, 
whose idea of democracy comes from no 
vital firsthand experience but from text- 
books largely misunderstood. 

That the schools are awake to the prob- 
lem of teaching material is evidenced by 
the numerous books, syllabi, pamphlets, 
courses of study, and articles now coming 
from the press. Occasionally primary ma- 
terial is available. Experiments are being 
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tried on every hand. As a result the next 
generation or two may see a marked change 
in society. But the present efforts are not 
vet general enough to make such change 
likely, and there are two dangers in the 
present efforts. First, attention may be 
too exclusively centered on a present prob- 
lem. The problems have a history. They 
must be seen in their origin and growth, 
in their past as well as in their present 
economic, cultural, and political setting. 
Moreover the needs of a democracy are 
more spiritual than economic; more mental 
than political. Second, it may entirely over- 
look the necessary antecedent preparation 
of the teachers. Is it possible for the schoo's 
to lift themselves by their own bootstraps” 
Are they to deal with far-reaching prob- 
lems by substituting subject matter for 
teachers? Here is one of the crucial edu- 
cational issues of the present. What should 
the college contribute to its solution, part- 
icularly through the training of teachers? 
The failure of the high schools because 
their teachers have a narrow conception of 
the meaning of democracy and are con- 
sequently not greatly interested in making 
a change in the pupils or society is partly 
due to lack of proper training. It is pre- 
sumptous to try to specify the training they 
should receive because the whole question 
of training should be approached empiri- 
cally. The college, moreover, may be 
justified in objecting to any imposition of 
any ideology or plan upon its curriculum 
on the ground that it must keep alive all 
intellectual interests for only by doing this 
can it keep authoritarianism from destroy- 
ing its liberty. I am in complete sympathy 
with this idea but until the college matures 
a plan for the proper training of secondary 
teachers for the schools of a democracy 
it is, I think, estopped from vigorous com- 
plaint of proffered plans. As I see it 
teachers need among other things: 


1. An intimate acquaintance, through 
active participation, if possible, with the 
organizations and ventures which have 
grown up among groups groping for some 
way of protecting themselves or increasinz 
their opportunities in some fashion or with 
the agencies established by society for its 
own protection and progress or for salvag- 
ing of those who have met disaster in some 
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way. I refer to such things as the Red 
Cross, Boy Scouts, parole work, work of 
probation officers, C.C.C. camps, settle- 
ment work, labor unions, work camps, 
consumer's co-operatives, credit unions, 
etc. The desirability of such experience 
to get the meaning of democracy through 
firsthand contacts is evident. What is not 
so evident is whether the college should 
guide the prospective teachers into such 
contacts supplementing them with discus- 
sions, lectures, etc., or whether they should 
be left to their own initiative. In this 
connection the prospective teachers should 
explore the possibilities of extending the 
democratic idea in society in general and 
in their own communities in particular. If 
some such plan is followed, teachers will 
possess the necessary experience for direct- 
ing pupils in thinking out what should and 
can be done in their community. 

2. Teachers sorely need a wealth of 
authoritative concrete material, both pri- 
mary and secondary, arranged and simpli- 
fied for high school students. The prospec- 
tive teachers might receive training in do- 
ing this very thing. As it is, material must 
be obtained from government bureaus, 
publie and private organizations of various 
sorts, commercial houses, etc. Practically 
none of it is arranged for classroom use. 
Should not the colleges with their facilities 
for research and a more detached point of 
view provide a considerable amount of such 
material? 

3. Rigorous training in thinking through 
all problems in their manifold ramifica- 
tions and in formulating conclusions based 
upon a study of concrete cases is a need 
which the college may now be supplying 
but in such an academic fashion that the 
student fails to see its applicability. It 
seems to me that teachers are not receiv- 
ing the training they most need because 
the college even more than the high schoo! 
has no profound conviction that it must 
make an important contribution to the 
democratic way of life through its own life 
and organization, its curriculum, research, 
and methods of teaching for all its stu- 
dents and especially for prospective teach- 
ers. In fact it scarcely senses its social 
obligation or else rationalizes its conduct 
in disregarding it. 
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every hand its voice is silent. Municipal, 
state, or private colleges are not strong- 
holds for any social or political reforms 
within the city or state where they are 
situated. Bills introduced into Congress 
or into the Legislature designed to prevent 
abuse of power or to further the welfare 
of the common man receive no heavy back- 
ing from the higher educational institutions 
of their faculties. Docile servitude to the 
powers that be, not leadership in the de- 
mocracy, seems to be their purpose. Re- 
form may be endlessly debated, but no ac- 
tion occurs. They are so far removed 
from participation in the affairs of the 
mundane world that an event of that 
sort makes sensational news. 

The curricular requirements of American 
colleges, far from revealing any concern 
about a democracy, might well be the re- 
quirements of a university in Germany, 
Russia, or Japan. The colleges offer 
courses of great value to the citizens of a 
democracy, but there is almost total indif- 
ference to whether anybody takes them. 

Graduates of colleges are not known for 
their sacrifices to the cause of democracy. 
In fact it has been charged, with some show 
of truth, that they secure a college educa- 
tion because it assists them to exploit so- 
ciety. The statements of purposes publish- 
ed by the colleges are hardly more than 
high sounding phrases insofar as they re- 
late to democracy. They are intended to 
satisfy the current demand for such state- 
ments. That they do, and nothing more. 
From necessity the colleges must bend 
every effort to secure money and students. 
Their competition with each other in foot- 
ball, publicity, and student baiting is in- 
tense. The public might welcome as much 
ardor in furthering its interests. But in 
the nature of the case the demands for 
survival come first. Under such circum- 
stances, however valid the reasons there- 
for, there is little hope that public school 
teachers can or will receive the training 
they need in the present day liberal arts 
college. Perhaps it may be necessary for 
a state or a group of states with a national 
subsidy to establish an institution, some- 
what like the superior normal schools of 
France, which would serve the teachers 
much as West Point serves the Army. I 
have at times dreamed that my alma mater, 





one of the most famous teacher education 
institutions, might lead in such a move- 
ment. 


Finally, the real reason for the present 
educational debacle lies in the public itself. 
The reason the schools have failed the 
public is that the public has failed the 
schools. Let it reflect upon that fact. It 
refuses to adequately equip or man the 
schools. It does not want good schools, 
it is afraid of them. It wants showy 
buildings. Aside from the laboratories 
there is scarcely a room equipped in even 
a niggardly fashion for the work the teach- 
er should do. More significant is the 
impossibility of appealing to students of 
ability to make teaching a career. Until 
society finds some way of making teaching 
an attractive and useful career to men of 
ability, all other schemes must perforce 
be nothing more than makeshifts. Un- 
questionably salaries must be an important 
part of such a program, but it must include 
much more than salaries. Moreover such a 
program must not be so involved or so ex- 
pensive that the public will reject it. The 
need is evident; the facts are obvious and 
elemental. Can the public evolve or be 
persuaded to adopt a program which will 
make teaching in secondary schools an at- 
tractive career to men of ability, force of 
character and devotion to the cause of ed- 
ucation? All other questions concerning 
the preparation of teachers are of minor 
importance. And the question of the con- 
tribution of our schools to democracy musi 
be settled after all on the basis of what 
sort of teachers there are. While pro- 
grams of improving public welfare through 
the school may be bettered by a sustained 
and well-directed effort, as pointed out in 
the body of this article, we shall, however, 
fall far short of our goal unless there is a 
vast improvement in the teaching person- 
nel. 

In a word, the possibility of schools mak- 
ing the democratic way of life secure de- 
pends upon securing teachers of great 
ability and skill who look upon teaching 
in the public schools as an attractive 
career; who, having received a vital train- 
ing in and about democracy, labor without 
similar training and insight. If they have 
even moderate success in such an effort, 
there can be no question of the perpetuity 
of a democratic society. 
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A Survey of Educational Broadcasting in Commercial 
Radio Stations in Indiana 


Clarence M. Morgan 
Director of Radio Education 


and 


Horace Capps* 
Graduate Student 
Indiana State Teachers College 


That educational broadcasting holds a 
place in the schedule of commercial bread- 
casting stations in the state of Indiana is 
revealed by a recent survey made at In- 
diana State Teachers College. 

To discover this fact, questionnaires 
were sent to the nineteen commercial radio 
stations located in the state. These ques- 
tionnaires asked for the following infor- 
mation: (1) the time devoted to educa- 
tional programs; (2) classification of ed- 
ucational broadcasts; (3) educational in- 
stitutions that presented broadcasts from 
these stations during 1938; (4) the facil- 
ities maintained and provided by education- 
al institutions doing the broadcasting; (5) 
the supervision given educational broad- 
casts; (6) the publicity relative to these 
broadcasts; and (7) an opinion concerning 
the value and quality of broadcasts refer- 
red to as educational. Thirteen stations 
replied to the questionnaire. These sta- 
tions were: WTRC-Elkhart, WEOA-Evans- 
ville, WGBF-Evansville, WIN D-Gary, 
W HIP-Hammond, W FB M-Indianapolis, 
W IB C-Indianapolis. W I R E-Indianapolis, 
WLBC-Muncie, WGRC-New Albany, WF- 
AM-South Bend, WSBT-South Bend, WB- 
OW-Terre Haute. 


FINDINGS 


The replies to the questionnaires reveal!l- 
ed the following facts concerning educa- 
tional broadcasting in Indiana. 

TIME DEVOTED TO EDUCATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING.—In the state of Indiana time de- 
voted to educational broadcasting ranged 
from 2 per cent to 21 per cent of the 
total broadcasting schedule. The average 
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*Since this article was written for pub- 
lication, Mr. Capps, who was also on the 
staff of WBOW, died. 


for all stations was 9.81 per cent. Since 
the average station maintains a broadcast- 
ing schelule of sixteen hours per day, it 
will be seen that about two hours per day 
are devoted to educational programs by 
the average station. 

Stated in another way, the survey indi- 
cated that there are 335 programs broad- 
cast each week by the thirteen commercial 
radio stations included in this study. The 
tabulation showed a range of from one 
program a week to eighty-six programs per 
week broadcast by individual stations. 
RADIO BROADCASTS.— 
Radio has two general program classifi- 
cations, sustaining and commercial. Sus- 
taining programs are those for which the 
radio station makes no charge, and com- 
mercial programs those from which 
the station derives its revenue. There are 
many ways of classifying radio programs 
under each of these main divisions, but in 
this particular study the following classifi- 
cations were used. Under sustaining pro- 
grams were listed drama, conversation or 
interview, music, and talk. The study re- 
vealed that of the sustaining programs 
45.97 per cent of all educational programs 
were talks, 17.91 per cent were conversa- 
tions or interviews. 16.71 per cent featured 
music, and 9.55 per cent were drama. 
Some educational programs were classified 
as commercial programs since the broad- 
casts were sponsored and paid for by ad- 
vertisers. Of these educational programs 
\.07 per cent were talks, 2.38 per cent 
were dramatic in type, 1.34 per cent pre- 
sented musical programs, and 0.89 per cent 
were conversations or interviews. 


CLASSIFICATION OF 
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CLASSIFICATION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS BROADCASTING IN 19388.—In Indiana 
educational institutions on the three com- 
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monly accepted levels are engaged in 
broadcasting. On the college level, all sta- 
tions included in this survey, with the 
exception of one, reported at least one 
college or university broadcasting through 
its facilities. One station reported that 
seven colleges and universities used its fa- 
cilities in 1938. On the high schoo! level 
two stations reported that no high schools 
used their facilities, while in the larger 
cities all the high schools utilized the 
broadeasting facilities. In the elemen- 
tary schools almost the same situation ex- 
ists. Two stations reported that no ele- 
mentary schools broadcast over their facil- 
ities, while the larger cities report all the 
elementary schools taking advantage of the 
privileges offered. 

BROADCASTING FACILITIES.—With so much 
educational broadcasting in progress, the 
investigators were interested in determin- 
ing to what extent the schools aided the 
commercial stations in maintaining and 
providing broadcasting equipment. Eleven 
of the stations reported that they maintain 
remote lines to educational institutions, 
and three stations reported that the cost of 
maintaining remote lines was shared by 
the educational institution. Eight stations 
reported that some of the educational in- 
stitutions maintain their own broadcasting 
studios. Since the eight institutions re- 
ported in the preceding statement did not 
do all the educational broadcasting over 
these stations, the study revealed that 
from five to fifty institutions came to the 
radio station to present their educational 
broadcast. Three stations reported that 
all of their educational broadcasting was 
conducted from their own studios. 


The use of electrical transcriptions or 
cessation or hindrance to give their pupils 
recordings has recently been introduced 
into educational broadcasting; therefore, 
the investigators included in this study 
questions that would reveal to what extent 
Indiana institutions were using this new 
educational tool. Three stations reported 
that educational institutions were making 
transcriptions and sending these tran- 
scriptions to the station to be broadcast. 

SUPERVISION OF EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS. 
—-As educational broadcasting grows there 
will be the problem of supervision. Will 





this supervision be by the commercial radio 
station or by some responsible person in 
the educational institution? From this 
study it will be seen that the tendency is 
for the educational institution equipped 
with its own broadcasting facilities to re- 
lieve the commercial] station from the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the educational 
broadcast, while in institutions where oc- 
casional broadcasting is done, the respon- 
sibility for the supervision and production 
of the educational broadcast is that of 
the commercial station. 

PUBLICITY FOR EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS. 
—Publicity for educational broadcasts is 
provided through newspapers, radio trade 
journals, radio program announcements, 
posters, school papers, bulletins, and by 
direct mail. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Education by radio is a growing educa- 
tional tool. More and more educators are 
realizing that radio is an educational force 
whose power is inestimable. The Sunday 
night “Men of Mars” broadcast is ample 
demonstration of this power. There is a 
golden opportunity open to educators to 
utilze an educational medium that will pay 
tremendous dividends in results. 


A chief criticism of educational broad- 
casts is that many such programs have not 
yet been placed on a “showmanship” basis 
a basis that will command and hold the 
attention of the listeners as do the highly 
successful commercial programs. It will be 
noted from this study that more than half 
the time devoted to educational programs 
in the state of Indiana is in the nature of 
talks. A study of the broadcasting sched- 
ule of one of the major networks will re- 
veal that approximately 3 per cent of the 
time classified as educational is devoted 
to talk. Evidently the network has found 
that this type of program is not as popular 
as other types. Education in presenting 
educational material should profit by the 
experience of the networks. 


Men in the field of educational broad- 
casting have found that people wani to 
learn and will learn if the material or sub- 
ject matter is presented to them in a man- 
ner that will hold their attention and not 
bore them into turning to another pro- 
gram. Dr. John W. Studebaker, United 
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States Commissioner of Education, in com- 
menting upon educational broadcasting 
said, “There are really no dull subjects, 
just dull script writers and dull produc- 
tion directors.”’ 

Commercial broadcasters are willing to 
co-operate with the schools in providing 
educational programs, programs of a bet- 
ter and more effective type. To achieve 
these more effective programs, there is a 


need for the teaching of radio techniques 
in the schools of our country.- A few of 
the more progressive teacher-education in- 
stitutions are now offering work in radio 
techniques and undoubtedly more and more 
colleges and universities will follow in this 
field in the near future. Teachers must 
be trained in the techniques of radio broad- 
casting just as they are trained in the 
techniques of classroom procedure. 


How Can We Make Our Schools Most Effective In 


Educating the 
(Continued from page 16) 


dent’s interest has been sufficiently arous- 
ed he will realize that he must work out 
a plan of study suited to his 
Through the help of our guidance classes 
From 


needs. 


he can work out a time budget. 


Youth of Today 


then on it will be entirely up to him 
whether he gets the most from his studies. 

If a student has a desire to study, he 
will acquire better study habits and I be- 
lieve with the factors I have mentioned 
working together, he will have an excellent 
chance of meeting with success. 
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Around the Reading Table 


Bryan, Roy C., and Otto Yntema. A Manual 
on the Evaluation of Student Reactions 
in Secondary Schools. Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan: Western State Teachers College, 
1939. 56 pp. 

This paper-covered, mimeographed book- 
let is an outgrowth of the doctorial disser- 
tation of the first-named writer, although 
it is not acknowledged in the introduction 
or elsewhere. Some of the tables are ex- 
act copies from the dissertation, and the 
rating scales used or referred to are either 
identical or nearly identical in both books. 

Both publications are based on the gen- 
erally accepted assumption that secondary 
school pupils’ estimates of their teachers 
or student-teachers have merit which 
should be exploited. The Manual does not 
make much reference to the work of ear- 
lier investigators in the field, such as Bell, 
Bird, Book, Bowman, Davis, Engleman, 
Knight, Shannon, Tryon, and three dozen 
others. The dissertation, however, in- 
cludes mention of all but the earlier ones 
of these. 

The Manual contains printed rating 
forms, a discussion of why teachers should 
evaluate student reactions through ratings, 
illustrative rating, an outline of proce- 
dures to use in obtaining and summarizing 
ratings, a discussion of interpretation of 
results, miscellaneous questions and an- 
swers concerning rating, and an abridged 
bibliography. 

The chief value of the Manual is the 
heipfulness to teachers who wish to employ 
a printed form in obtaining and using pupil 
estimates. Teachers who use some such 
formal device, or some less formal device, 
for obtaining pupil reactions will find 
them valuable means for self-improvement. 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Bruce William. The Principles of Demo- 
cratic Education. New York: Prentice 
Hall, Ine., 1939. 382 pp. 


This is an attempt to set forth “certain 
fundamental principles” that are involved 
in the democratic way of life, which is 
defined as “‘that social organization which 
aims to widen continually the areas of com- 
mon interests shared by all the members 
of the group.” It is the author’s hope 
that school practice will be modified to 
harmonize with these principles in order 
that the democratic way of life may not 
perish from the earth. He contends that 
school procedure today is beset with all 
kinds of conflicts, confusions, and prac- 
tices, both in and out of school, that clash 
with the democratic way of life. Among 


these are the following conflicts: between 
parents and children; between parents and 
the school; between autocratic management 
of the school and the informal school; be- 
tween coercion, indoctrination, and the log- 
ical thinking out the best solution to our 
social problems. Much confusion exists, 
according to the author, concerning school 
marks and their purpose, the nature of ha- 
bit, heredity, intelligence, personality, and 
the nature of democracy itself, especially 
as it is applied to our economic and social 
systems. He places great stress upon ex- 
perimental procedure with the view of dis- 
covering the best way to realize the shar- 
ing the common interests of the group by 
all the members of the group. 


This is one of those books that are top- 
heavy with theories that lack the under- 
pinning of data to support them. Words, 
words, words, 382 pages of words with 
few facts to buttress them, except quota- 
tions which are themselves opinions of 
authors without data. 

The author builds up a little Utopia of 
school procedure that would accomplish the 
dream of producing the democratic way of 
life. He completely ignores the cold but 
stern facts that the public schools of today 
are for the most part mere echoes and 
mirrors of the outside world and in the 
hands of poorly trained, poorly paid teach- 
ers, who are all too conscious of the fact 
that whatever mild summer zephyr they 
can produce to advance the Ship of State 
towards the democratic way of life is swift- 
ly counteracted by the tornado of outside 
influences that are brought to bear upon 
the growing generation of school children. 

Yet, withal it is an interesting book to 
read and is undoubtedly pointing in the 
right direction. But if democracy is to be 
saved we will have to look more deeply 
into the problem than this book reveals. 

—R. A. Acher 
Indiana. State Teachers College 


LIEBERMAN, JOSHUA, EDITOR. New Trends in 
Group Work. Association Press, New 
York, 1938. 229 pp. 

Any work in the form of a symposium 
is difficult to review. This is particularly 
true when the theme centers about an 
area of activity that is between two or more 
distinct fields. Group work is that. It has, 
on the one hand, much in common with 
that department of our culture known as 
education. On the other hand, it over- 
laps the areas of case work and the broad- 
er category, welfare work. 

Literature on this type of effort is 
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fragmentary and scattered. One function 
that this volume performs, then, is_ to 
gather several of these fragments and uni- 
fy them about certain themes. Some of the 
articles are of value only to the group 
work leader, Others will appeal to the 
professional teacher and those interested 
in studying the relationship of education 
to the dilemmas of modern society. Some 
of the articles have little that is new or 
original but few will doubt but that de- 
mocracy needs many old ideas repeated 
often. 

There are five divisions in this work 
dealing with the folowing subjects: 

1. Group Work and the Social Scene 

2. Group Work as Education 

3. Leadership in Group Work 

4. Relation of Group Work 

5. Record Keeping in Group Work 

The divisions that are of most value to 
the teaching profession are the first two. 
Within the first of these the article by 
John Dewey, “Education and _  Sociai 
Change”; that of Edward Lindeman, 
“Group Work and Democracy”; and Henry 
M. Busch’s chapter, “The Outlook for 
Group Work,” are particularly recom- 
mended. In the second division the follow- 
ine chapters have the most value: “Group 
Work Aims and Progressive Education’”’ 
by Joshua Lieberman; “Helping Youth 


Groups Face Current Issues’ by Abel of 
Gregg; and “Changing Concepts of Adult 


Education” by Thomas H. Nelson. 
—V. Dewey Annakin 


Indiana State Teachers College 
SLACKS, JOHN Ross. The Rural Teacher’s 
._Work. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1938. 
405 pp. 
John Ross Slacks in his new book, The 
Rural Teacher’s Work, shows how the smal] 


rural school can build an effective pro-} 
gram alone modern educational lines. The; 
book is extremely practical and written] 
from the point of view of a person who has 
encountered the teaching problems in the 
small rural school and has attempted to 
solve them. It covers the activities from} 
the first day of school until the final term] 
report is made at the close of the year which 
makes it of particular value to beginning 
teachers. 

It deals with the problems and situations 
which face all teachers in rural communis) 
ties. Among the topics treated are school! 
buildings and equipment, the school lis 
brary, classroom organization and controh@ 
using the course of study, making records} 
and reports, dealing with the school board@ 
and the community, and the daily prograng 
of work. These problems are treated if 
detail with many suggestions that can be 
easily followed. 

Interesting sketches and descriptions of 
traditional school buildings, equipment) 
and practices make the book very read# 
able. Certain chapters on building desire 
able study habits and developing correct 
habits in safety, health, and practical citis 
zenship are especially valuable. The grads 
ed list of books and magazines for schools; 
as well as the study exercises and supple 
mentary readings at the end of each chaps 
ter, are well chosen and very helpful to 
teachers. 

Professor Slack has organized materiaig 
dealing with the rural teacher’s work in 4 
most excellent way and provided a book 
outstandingly suitable for classes in rural 
education in teachers colleges. 

Joy M. Lacey 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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